THE   EMANCIPATOR   OF   THE   SLAVES

slaves of loyal states were not to be emancipated.
This discrimination was naturally resented
by radical Abolitionists. It could be justified
only on grounds of expediency and of mili-
tary necessity. The slave-owners of rebel states
were to be deprived of their property as a means
of defeating them. Moreover, due notice of
emancipation was to be given. It was to take
effect from January i, 1863. Meanwhile the pro-
clamation reiterated the President's intention to
recommend to Congress once more 'the adoption
of a practical measure for tendering pecuniary
aid to the free choice or rejection of any and all
states which may then be recognising and prac-
tically sustaining the authority of the United
States, and which may then have voluntarily
adopted, or thereafter may voluntarily adopt,
gradual abolition of slavery within such state or
states.'

The proclamation based itself upon military
necessity. It described emancipation as 'a fit and
necessary military measure' for prosecuting the
war. And it was to give no temporary freedom.
Slaves emancipated by its operation 'shall then,
thenceforward and forever be free.' The Presi-
dent had come at last to 'make permanent rules
of property by proclamation/ the course which,
in his letter to Senator Browning of a year be-
fore, he had declared subversive of the govern-
ment of the United States. Yet any other form of
emancipation would have been ridiculous. What